LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
1688. After a levee the Viceroy, the Lord Chancellor, the
Mayor, the Recorder, sheriffs and other notabilities drove
in state down Dame Street, through College Green,
Nassau Street, Stephen's Green and returned to the Castle,
past the statue of the King, which was painted orange
and white, his shoulders covered by an old silk mantle
and his head crowned with an orange wreath, in honour
of the occasion. The carriages were ornamented with
orange ribands, and Lord Redesdale's coach drawn by six
beautiful horses was generally considered to be the most
magnificent in the procession. It was gorgeously decorated
with festoons, tassels and cockades of orange ribands which
harmonized well with his livery of orange and blue. It is
easy to imagine the half humorous indulgence with which
the Chancellor would have regarded all this tawdry pomp
and display. Before the procession started a large body of
scavengers was employed in cleaning the streets through
which it was to pass. This was a necessary performance,
as they had not been attended to since the previous anni-
versary and were, by common consent, in a filthy condi-
tion.
Duelling was a favourite pastime and the duelling clubs
active in various parts of the country were distinguished
by the special weapons used by the members. Tipperary
adopted the pistol, Galway the sword. All gentlemen
possessed pistol-cases in which were kept the rules to be
observed in a duel: these rules were not published, but were
sent round in handwriting to the different clubs. Long
duelling-swords with silver hilts were treasured heirlooms
in many families. Excitable Hibernians easily imagined
themselves or their ladies insulted by the most trivial
incidents, and the challenge, "Draw, Sir!" was shouted on
the smallest provocation. Men in high positions did not
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